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THE FEENCH FETE IN PHILADELPHIA IN HONOE 
OP THE DAUPHIN'S BIETHDAY, 1782. 

[The following account of the French fUte in Philadelphia in honor 
of the Dauphin's birthday, given on Monday evening, July 15, 1782, is 
extracted from a letter of Dr. Benjamin Bush to a lady.] 

Philadelphia, 16 July, 1782. 

Dear Madam : — For some weeks past our city has been 
amused with the expectation of a most splendid entertain- 
ment to be given by the minister of France, to celebrate 
the birthday of the Dauphin of France. Great prepara- 
tions, it was said, were made for that purpose. Hundreds 
crowded daily to see a large frame building which he had 
erected for a dancing room on one side of his house. This 
building, which was sixty feet in front and forty feet deep, 
was supported by large painted pillars, and was open all 
round. The ceiling was decorated with several pieces of 
neat paintings emblematical of the design of the entertain- 
ment. The garden contiguous to this shed was cut into 
beautiful walks, and divided with cedar and pine branches 
into artificial groves. The whole, both the building and 
walks, were accommodated with seats. Besides these prepa- 
rations, we were told that the minister had borrowed thirty 
cooks from the French army, to assist in providing an enter- 
tainment suited to the size and dignity of the company. 
Eleven hundred tickets were distributed, most of them two 
or three weeks before the evening of the entertainment. 

Forty were sent to the governor of each state, to be dis- 
tributed by them to the principal officers and gentlemen of 
their respective governments, and, I believe, the same num- 
ber to General Washington, to be distributed to the prin- 
cipal officers of the army. For ten days before the enter- 
tainment, nothing else was talked of in our city. The shops 
were crowded with customers. Hair dressers were retained ; 
tailors, milliners and mantua-makers were to be seen, cov- 
ered with sweat and out of breath, in every street. Monday, 
July 15th, was the long expected evening. 
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The morning of this day was ushered in hy a corps of 
hair dressers, occupying the place of the city watchmen. 
Many ladies were obliged to have their heads dressed be- 
tween four and six o'clock in the morning, so great was the 
demand and so numerous the engagements this day of the 
gentlemen of the comb. At half past seven o'clock was 
the time fixed in the tickets for the meeting of the company. 
The approach of the hour was proclaimed by the rattling of 
all the carriages in the city. The doors and windows of 
the streets which led to the minister's were lined with 
people, and near the minister's house was a collection of all 
the curious and idle men, women and children in the city, 
who were not invited to the entertainment, amounting, prob- 
ably, to ten thousand people. . . . The minister was not un- 
mindful of this crowd of spectators. He had previously 
pulled down a board fence and put up a neat palisado fence 
before the dancing room and walks, on purpose to gratify 
them with a sight of the company and the entertainment. 
He intended further to have distributed two pipes of Madeira 
wine and $600 in small change among them ; but he was 
dissuaded from this act of generosity by some gentlemen of 
the city, who were afraid that it might prove the occasion 
of a riot or some troublesome proceedings. The money 
devoted to this purpose was charitably distributed among 
the prisoners in the jails, and patients in the hospital in the 
city. About eight o'clock our family, consisting of Mrs. 
Rush, our cousin Susan Hall, our sister Sukey and myself, 
with our good neighbours Mrs. and Mr. Henry, entered the 
apartment provided for this splendid entertainment. We 
were received through a wide gate by the minister and con- 
ducted by one of his family to the dancing room. The 
scene now almost exceeds description. The numerous lights 
distributed through the garden, the splendor of the room 
we were approaching, the size of the company which was 
now collected and which consisted of about 700 persons : 
the brilliancy and variety of their dresses, and the band of 
music which had just begun to play, formed a scene which 
resembled enchantment. Sukey Stockton said " her mind 
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was carried beyond and out of itself." We entered the 
room together, and here we saw the world in miniature. 
All the ranks, parties and professions in the city, and all 
the officers of government were fully represented in this 
assembly. Here were ladies and gentlemen of the most 
ancient as well as modern families. Here were lawyers, 
doctors and ministers of the gospel. Here were the learned 
faculty of the college, and among them many who knew not 
whether Cicero plead in Latin or in Greek; or whether 
Horace was a Soman or a Scotchman. Here were painters 
and musicians, poets and philosophers, and men who were 
never moved by beauty or harmony, or by rhyme or reason. 
Here were merchants and gentlemen of independent for- 
tunes, as well as many respectable and opulent tradesmen. 
Here were Whigs and men who formerly bore the character 
of Tories. Here were the president and members of con- 
gress, governors of states and generals of armies, ministers 
of finance and war, and foreign affairs; judges of superior 
and inferior courts, with all their respective suites and as- 
sistants, secretaries and clerks. In a word, the assembly 
was truly republican. The company was mixed, it is true, 
but the mixture formed the harmony of the evening. Every- 
body seemed pleased. Pride and ill-nature for a while for- 
got their pretentions and offices, and the whole assembly 
behaved to each other as if they had been members of the 
same family. It was impossible to partake of the joy of the 
evening without being struck with the occasion of it. It was 
to celebrate the birth of the Dauphin of France. 

How great the revolution in the mind of an American ! 
to rejoice in the birth of an heir to the crown of France, 
a country against which he had imbibed prejudices as an- 
cient as the wars between France and England. How 
strange ! for a protestant to rejoice in the birth of a prince, 
whose religion he had been always taught to consider as 
unfriendly to humanity. And above all how new the 
phenomenon for republicans to rejoice in the birth of a 
prince, who must one day be the support of monarchy and 
slavery. Human nature in this instance seems to be turned 
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inside outwards. The picture is still agreeable, inasmuch 
as it shows us in the clearest point of view that there are no 
prejudices so strong, no opinions so sacred, and no contradic- 
tions so palpable, that will not yield to the love of liberty. 

The appearance and characters, as well as the employ- 
ment of the company naturally suggested the idea of Ely- 
sium given by the ancient poets. Here were to be seen 
heroes and patriots in close conversation with each other. 
Washington and Dickinson held several dialogues together. 
Here were to be seen men conversing with each other who 
had appeared in all the different stages of the American 
war. Dickinson and Morris frequently reclined together 
against the same pillar. Here were to be seen statesmen 
and warriors, from the opposite ends of the continent, talk- 
ing of the history of the war in their respective states. 
Kutledge and "Walton from the south, here conversed with 
Lincoln and Duane from the east and north. Here and 
there, too, appeared a solitary character walking among the 
artificial bowers in the garden. The celebrated author of 
" Common Sense" retired frequently from the company to 
analyze his thoughts and to enjoy the repast of his own 
original ideas. Here were to be seen men who had opposed 
each other in the councils and parties of their country, for- 
getting all former resentments and exchanging civilities 
with each other. Mifflin and Reed accosted each other with 
all the kindness of ancient friends. Here were to be seen 
men of various countries and languages, such as Americans 
and Frenchmen, Englishmen and Scotchmen, Germans and 
Irishmen, conversing with each other like children of one 
father. And lastly, here were to be seen the extremes of 
the civilized and savage life. An Indian chief in his savage 
habits, and the count Rochambeau in his splendid and ex- 
pensive uniform, talked with each other as if they had been 
the subjects of the same government, generals in the same 
army, and partakers of the same blessings of civilized life. 

About half an hour after eight o'clock the signal was 
given for the dance to begin. Each lady was provided with 
a partner before she came. The heat of the evening de- 
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terred above one half of the company from dancing. Two 
sets however, appeared upon the floor during the remaining 
part of the evening. 

On one side of the room were provided two private apart- 
ments, where a number of servants attended to help the 
company to all kinds of cool and agreeable drinks, with 
sweet cakes, fruit and the like. 

Between these apartments and under the orchestra, there 
was a private room where several Quaker ladies, whose dress 
would not permit them to join the assembly, were indulged 
with a sight of the company through a gauze curtain. 

This little attention to the curiosity of the ladies marks 
in the strongest manner the minister's desire to oblige 
everybody. 

At nine o'clock were exhibited a number of rockets from 
a stage erected in a large open lot before the minister's house. 
They were uncommonly beautiful and gave universal satis- 
faction. At twelve o'clock the company was called to supper. 
It was laid behind the dancing room under three large tents, 
so connected together as to make one large canopy. Under 
this canopy were placed seven tables, each of which was 
large enough to accommodate fifty people. 

The ladies who composed nearly one half the whole as- 
sembly, took their seats first, with a small number of gen? 
tlemen to assist in helping them. The supper was a cold 
collation ; simple, frugal and elegant, and handsomely set 
off with a dessert consisting of cakes and all the fruits of 
the season. The Chevalier de la Luzerne now appeared 
with all the splendor of the minister and all the politeness 
of a gentleman. He walked along the tables and addressed 
himself in particular to every lady. A decent and respect- 
ful silence pervaded the whole company. Intemperance 
did not show its head; levity composed its countenance, 
and even humour itself forgot for a few moments its usual 
haunts; and the simple jest, no less than the loud laugh, 
were unheard at any of the tables. So great and universal 
was the decorum, and. so totally suspended was every species 
of convivial noise, that several gentlemen remarked that the 
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" company looked and behaved more as if they were wor- 
shipping than eating." In a word, good breeding was 
acknowledged, by universal consent, to be mistress of the 
evening, and the conduct of the votaries at supper formed 
the conclusion of her triumph. Notwithstanding all the 
agreeable circumstances that have been mentioned, many 
of the company complained of the want of something else 
to render the entertainment complete. Everybody felt 
pleasure but it was of too tranquil a nature. Many people 
felt sentiments, but they were produced by themselves, and 
did not arise from any of the amusements of the evening. 
The company expected to feel joy, and their feelings were 
in unison with nothing short of it. An ode on the birth of 
the Dauphin, sung or repeated, would have answered the 
expectations and corresponded with the feelings of every- 
body. The understanding and taste of the company would 
have shared with the senses in the pleasures of the evening. 
The enclosed ode written by Mr. William Smith, son of the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, was composed for the occasion, but from 
what cause I know not, it did not make its appearance. It 
has great merit, and could it have been set to music, or 
spoken publickly, must have formed a most delightful and 
rational part of the entertainment. About one o'clock the 
company began to disperse, our family moved with the fore- 
most of them. Before three o'clock the whole company 
parted, every candle was extinguished, and midnight en- 
joyed her dark and solitary reign in every part of the minis- 
ter's house and garden. Thus I have given you a full 
account of the rejoicing on the birth of the Dauphin of 
France. 

If it serves to divert your thoughts for an hour or two 
from the train of reflections to which the shades and walks 

of at this season of the year, too naturally dispose you, I 

shall be more than satisfied and shall esteem the history 
which- my attendance at the minister's house has enabled 
me to give you, as the most fortunate and agreeable event 
(as to myself) of the whole evening. . . . 

Benjamin Bush. 



